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‘T. WAS ON Cape Cod oie August, 
while, | was browsing through an- 
tique shops in quest of a particalar 

of colonial andirous for one of our! 


patrons, that I stumbled onto the Old 
Scholar. 


There, in a white farmhouse back 
from the King’s Highway, among a 
litter of ld Cape lanterns and great 
bulging liqueur boitles of green and 
amber glass, ancient teakettles” and 
brass door knockers aud the inevitable 


bayberry eandles, 1 eame upon painted 
book ends of heavy wood on which 
brikht orange nymphs disported them- 
wolves against a velvet-black — back- 
ground. A bizarre color 
my first conventional reuetion. 

Yet the deteils of face and hair were 
traced most delicately in brown and 
purple, as though a brush wilh w si 
fine bristle hud been used; the work 
was exquisite, aud on the whole the ef- 
fect was charming, Then it struck mes 
Jove, it was after the manner of the old, 
fine, red-figured Greek vases—elassic, 
that was it! 

The nymphs, too, were classic; 
slim one was, without doubt, Nausicaa 
playing at ball with her maidens. There 
were other classical subjects: a grace- 
ful Aphrodite riding a quaintly stif 
swan; nimble sileni frolicking on a sco- 
saw.... 

Pagan mythology running riot, with- 
in a small space, in this home of New 
England antiques—it was at least odd! 


“a 


Here, where one sought the genuine old 
colonial— though usually in vain, to be 
sure—to come upon this curious class- 
ical twist! 

Even as I wondered, my eye fell upon. 
8 fresh subject, and the wonder 
changed to genuine admiration and 
sharpened to a véry keen curiosity con- 
cerning the artist who achieved such ar- 
resting beauty with such crude ma- 
terials, It was a broken painting, like 
a Venus with a missing arm. It showed 
tho head and shoulders of Pallas 
Athena and the head and shoulders of a 
youth who played to her on a double 
flute. The goddess’ head, which still 
bore the warrior’s helmiet,-wes bent in 
a listening attitude toward the music, 
and her pose was one of relaxation and 
peace after flerce combat. 

Tt was a quiet thing, with quiet, 
flowing lines, for all the unfinished 
ragged edge which cut the figures off 
just above the waist. Somehow, it held 
‘the dignity and sincerity of great, relig: 
ious art, And now [ noticed that there 
were other identical Athenas, that the 
fragmentary painting recurred on fully 
half of the book ends: as though it were 
the motif of all his work, I thought— 
the one serious theme running through 
all these lighter themes. 

“But only a man thoroughly steeped 
in Greek mythology—loving it—could 
do that—” 

“Pardon, sirt’” 
woman whé kept shop. 

“This! It’s rather remarkable, Who 
is he—tell me about him!’ I begged of 
her impulsively. 

“T can't tell you much. He ' lives 
alone over on the back shore, and he 
brings us these to sell. His name is 
Twining—‘Tinker’ Twining, they call 
him.” 

“But this broken thing—what does it 
meant?’ 

She shook her head. 

“He never talks; only say he hasn't 
the pattern for the rest, and it would be 
sacrilege to finish it without the true 
lines.” 

“‘Hm—reverenee and a conseienee,’’ 
I muttered; “rare enough these days. 
T’ll take the pair of them. How much?” 

“Five dollars.” 

“And a pair of the nymphs," I added, 
since it seemed absurdly cheap, 

“Sorry, but we've only ona of these, 
It's wed as @ door prop, you see.”? 

“No, not a door prop!’’ I lamented. 
“But I’d use mine as book ends, and 
I'd put the Romantic Poets between 
them.” 

"<P tell you,”—the girl turned sud- 
denly helpful,—‘you might leave an 


said the young 
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order with us for Mr. Twining to paint 
you one. He’d be glad to do it.”’ 

“Or I might take the order to Mr. 
‘Twining myself,” 1 exclaimed eagerly. 
“T've a car Gutside and I’ve time to Kill. 
How do I get to himt”” 

“But yoit can’t drive. You follow 
the sand road to the end, and then take a 
narrow path across to the ocean side. 
It’s three miles over, the only houso—”” 

‘No matter! I’ve a fancy to meet him 
Oh, I see by your face you woulda’t 
advise it.” 

“It's only that he’s—something of & 
hermit,’ she hesitated. ‘‘He's a very 
courteous old gentleman, but no ome ever 


time some one started, and 
T've a faculty for getting on with her- 
assured her gaily. 

I thanked her, found a quiet inn, 
parked my car for the night, and started 
on a late afternoon ramble for the back 
shore and a Mr. “Tinker” Twining. 


FOLLOWED a sand trail like a wind. 

white chalk line between growths of 
springy hog cranberry, sorub oak and 
pine—2 most desolate and forsaken . 
country—until at last I stepped. out 
abruptly upon a high cliff sete the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Clouds had sponged wept: ‘blue sky, 
und instoad of the late sunlight there 
was a strange yellow glow over every- 
thing, All those light, bright ‘Cape 
colors—turquoise blue-and gay copper- 
gold and honey-yellow—had been 
dimmed. & 

The sea was very still, of dull parples 
and greens, end the broad cream beach, 
below the sand scrap upon which I stood, 
had a grayish tinge. Above me, on the 
highest point of the cliff and huddled 
too close to its shifting edge, was one 


profile might have been traced with the 
single fine bristle of his ow brash, in 
those same delicate browns and purples, 

Moreover, the setting was all wrong: 
the old, frail face was somehow not up 
to that sullen sweep of sky and octan. 
‘Tt was as though an exquisite thing of 
beaten and fretted silver should be 
mounted alone upon a coarse expame of 
dull burlap—a broad.background that 
called for granite at least. 

T tapped, and the old man stirred, 

“Good afternoon,” I called. 

He came slowly to the door, 

“They sent me from that antique 
place—the Open Latch. I'd like 40 get 
you to do me another book end.’* 

“Book end”? he muttered, 

“I hoped you might be willing to 
paint it and send it on to me,’” 

“Ah yes.” Clearly he was following 
ime only with his eye witht his soul he 
‘was still listening to his own thoughts. 

I found myself puzzled as to how to 
reach him, A baflling aroma of archa- 
ism bung about this elderly man: 
breathed not only from his worn black 
suit, which was not of this day, but also 
from his manner and the very inflection 
of his voice, which-were somehow remin- 
invent of the old school. 

“Tha nymphs,”? I insisted; “the one 
of Nausicaa,” 

‘hore I canght him, “Nausiena—-yor 
inew!’" . 

“Well, I guessed.” 

“They don’t as a rule; to the general 
they are merely odd little maidens sport, 
ing at ball” His mile cams out as 
pure gold filtered from the dross ‘of 
suffering—a rare, lovable smile that im- 
mediately won me’to the old gentleman. 
“T shall be happy to paint the Nausices 
for you, sir,” he added formally, and 
awaited my further, pleasure. 


of thoeé low, weather-besten, Cape  ‘‘The name,’’ I said; “‘perhaps you'd 
houses, I. olimbed to it, and wading better jot down my name and address,’” 
through beech grass and vines of the “Of course—the name.”’ Qbediently 
wild beach pes, came to the back door. he brought pad and pencil, and in a fine, 
The house was quiet, and I had a scholarly hand wrote “‘Mr. Claude Van 
glimp6e of a serupulously nest, old-siyle Nuys,” with my New York address 
Kitchen—cumbertome fltirons in a row ' Absently, he permitted mie to pay him 
and a brisk aven built into the chimney and stood ready to bid me good sfter- 
—as I stood there hesitating. noon. me 
‘Then, against a farther window which ‘Still I lingered. ‘The silent; and 
framed the lowering sea and sky, I saw the goddess on the swan—Aphrodite, 
the profile of an old, white-haired man. isn’t she?” 
He sat at a work bench and he held a “You pass, my boy,—grade A,” he 
brush poiteg in his hand, but he was not smiled. 
painting. His head was up and he was “And the Palles Athena—that’s 
listening—it was almost as though he splendid work, only why—1’" 
were listening to that strange clectrio ‘Ab, the Athens!"” A ficker of pain 
ydllow that permeated all the air, was touched the old man’s face, and he grew 
the queer thought I had. I was struck reticent and vague again. , 
‘at once by the extreme delicacy and the © I would have given him up then, hed 
fine-drawn suffering of the old man’s not a terrifle and: sbsolutely unheralded 
face; indeed, the lines of that tragic blast of wind come to my assistance, 
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striking up the sand in swirling clouds 
-about us. 

“‘Whew!"? I whistled, covering my 
face aginst the cut of thet fine shot. 
“We're in for s gale, yes? I say—”” 

But I was shocked to dumbness by 
the look of strained and unadulterated 
horror on old Mr. Twining’s face. He 
‘was breathing hard and backing into the 
house as though driven against the 
storm. 

+ “A bad night,” he muttered; ‘wind 
and sea... It was just such a 
night—" He rediscovered me with a 
start and with something approaching re- 
lief, I thought, 

' “But you couldn’t stay out in this,’” 
he reasoned, more to himself than to me; 
“‘it then becomes necessary—Sir,”"—he 
slipped easily’ into the role of courtgoas 
‘host—"‘will you accept the shelter of my 
roof until the storm passes ?”” 

He waited for me to precede him into 
the house, saw me seated in the only 
comfortable chair in the dim living- 
room, and, having first exeused himself, 
eat down at his work-bench and again 
‘took up his brush, 

Slowly the room darkened. The old 
man forgot me and relapsed into mut- 
terings, quivering under each shrill on- 
slaught of the wind, pausing to listen 
for the moan of the surf below. 

“You're deucedly close to this cliff,”” 
I ventured once, when a shower of sand 
swithed against the window-pane, 

“Eh—the cliff? Some winter nights 
she'll rise up to the very house and 
drench the glass of my windows—the 
sea will,” he shuddered. ‘‘Sho’s eating 
back—-eating back; forty years ago, 
when I first came here, there was a front 
ee 
‘But isn’t it unsafe”? 

“Perhaps,” vaguely. 

So he worked on until he could no 
Jonger see, and then he lit a candle, and 
‘tured to the tracing of a pattern from 
the colored plate of & book. There were 
several similar volumes at his elbow, and 
I dared to take one up and run it 
through. They were, as I had guessed, 
Plates of the more famous Greek vases— 
mostly those of the red-igured period. 
“Douris—Buphronios—Hieron,”’ I read 
aloud ; ‘oh, and those exquisite old white 
Iekythoi!”” ‘ 

‘The effect upon the old man was in- 
stantaneous, Those names—ZHieron, 
white lekythoi—were the magic pass- 
words to him! He turned to me as a 
starved dog might turn to food: 

“Ah, you know them—the cup- 
painters!?? And he loosed upon me 
such a flood of scientific enthusiasm and 
technicalities and dates, with such an 
undergurrent of reverence and love for 


the pure beauty of these old vases, as 
left me breathless, feeling that I had at 
last found # scientist and poet rolled 
into one. 

“You know, you know!” he exulted, 
“Now you recall the Douris Athena—”” 

“But I know nothing, really,” I in- 
terrnpted him, impelled to honesty by 
his own intense sincerity. ‘My Imowl- 
edge of the classies is general. We deal 
only in period stuff at the House of 
Harrow, whore I’m a buyer—English 
and French periods mostly —for a Fifth 
Avenue clientele. Oh, I once dipped into 
Greek art on my own eecount, picked up 
the patter, but beyond that—*? 

‘He would not have it, 

“You speak the language,” he in- 
sisted. ‘And do you know that it is 
nearly half a century since I’ve talked 
to anyone who speaks my own tongue— 
nearly half a century since I’ve met a 
man who's ever heard of Euphronios, 
the master cup-painter? Lord, how it 
takes me back!” 

Tho old man laughed. ‘The storm end 
his terrors were forgotten; the glow in 
his heart burned up in his cheoks like 
fever, 

“‘This—these books,”?—his hand swept 
the colored plate —‘‘they’re all I have 
left—the only link I allow myself.” 

“Do you mean—? With your pas- 
sion for the classics, you shut yourself 
up alone here—starve yourself! But in 
God’s name, man, why?” 

“That’s why—in God’s name’? ‘The 
old man’s head was bowed ; for a moment 
the: pain was back on his face. But 
that brittle zest flamed up in him again, 
“You questioned about my Athena! You 


are the first man who would comprehend. » 


Wait!” 

Smiling like a child with a secret, he 
tiptoed to 2 chest of drawers, brought 
out something wrapped in tissue paper. 
Very tenderly he unwound the papers, 
and produced before me the broken half 
of a red-figured cylix, with one handle 
attached but with the standard missing. 
He waited triumphantly for my exelem- 
ation. 

“Why,” I said lamely, “‘the interior 
is that same Athena with her flute player. 
Tt seems—a very fine fragment—” 

“*Fins!”—he scorned the adjective. 
“Fine! Sir, this is the best of its kind 
~the aristocrat of the Greek vase. See! 
—The finished lines went something like 
this.” 

‘He caught up a pencil, laid the frag- 
ment fist on a sheet of white paper, and 
completed the broken figures of the 
Athena and the youth. I noted his hands 
as he sketched : fine, long fingered hands, 
nervous, but sure at their work, 


“You seet”” he asked, “‘Now on the 
exterior of the eylix we have Athena 
mounting her quadriga after the battle. 
Is it not a contrast, that peaceful Athena 
and this Athenat Is he not, indeed, an 
artist of variety, the man who could do 
those two things, each so perfectly? You 
will note the horses—the bold, vigorous 
Jines—the power and swing. It is naked, 
masculine drawing this—yes, scriptural. 
Euphronios—” Old Twining broke off, 
retuned to his more precise expositio 
“The other half of the cup—the exterior 
—showed Athena sending her spear into 
the giant Ankelados—"” 

“But where is the other half?”? I 
woadered. ‘You must have seen it, since 
you hold the enswer to the riddle.’” 

“Yes,”” he returned slowly, “I have 
seen it; God knows I do hold the an- 
swer to the riddle... .”” 

But he came back to me—or rather to 
the beloved fragment of the eylix. 

“The coloring!” he breathed. ‘That 
deep orange glow and the velvet-black 
and that fine gloss over all... . The 
secret of Greek potters, buried with 
them. Perfect to the very eyelashes. . .’” 

Sitting there, he lost himself in 
reverent admiration of the shard. He 
did not touch it—it was as though the 
fragment were too precious to handle; 
but he gave his soul to it through his 
eyes. He was oblivious to the wail of a 
rising wind and the thunder of a rising 
surf, 

“Tt is,” he announced quietly at last, 
“the half of a genuine, unpublished 
Euphronios.”” 

T stared. ‘You ssy this is—on un- 
published Euphronios?”” 

“Yes, The signature was on the other 
piece.” 

“But man alive, given that other 
piece,—and you must know where it is 
to be so familiar with it—this fragment 
is worth a king’s ransom. A genuine 
whole Euphronios—why, the museums 
alone, bidding against each other—” 

“The other half is gone,”” spoke the 
old man; ‘gone forever. But this piece 
itself is still worth more then a king's 
ransom; not in ggld, but in the coin of 
Imowledge—the knowledge it will give 
the world of Greek art.”” 

His gray eyes widened to a vision; the 
poet was drowned in the farsecing 
scientist. 

For that instant I felt myself’ in the 
presenee of nobility—but the old man’s 
dignity was abruptly shattered. With 
the rush as of an ofcoming engine, the 
full blast of an Atlantic gale struck us: 
sorezmed and whined and groaned, and 
shook the old house until it rattled like 
a bag of locse bones, 


Im the same moment the rain came 
down in a deluge, swept the window- 
panes and beat a very devil’s tattoo upon 
the roof. I flatter myself I am no 
coward, but I found myself clutehing at 
the heavy work-beneh for anchorage, By 
the wavering candlelight I discovered 
my host crowded back against the wall, 
hhis hands pressed to his eyes. He seemed 
to be in physical azony; it flashed to me 
that he was suffering a stroke of some 
Kind. 

T reached him in two steps: 

‘What is it? Sir—Mr, Twining!” 

‘His mutterings were part of a dis- 
jointed prayer. I laid my hand on his 
shoulder, and suddenly he wes clinging 
to me, like a child who finds an’ unex- 
pected hand in the dark, and was speak- 
ing rapidly, incoherently : 

“No, no, it’s not the storm; it’s, the 
things it brings up here, in my head— 
images—scenes no human being should 
have. . staged. 1 live it over agsin— 
over and over—like Macbeth. Don’t 
leave me—don’t/ It’s His will. He sends 
you, and the storm holds you here— 
impossible for you to reach the village 
this night, You shall stay with ms, be 
my first guest in forty years. You shall 
‘hear my tale—and-judge me.”” 

“Fes, yes,” I soothed him, drawing 
him to a chair, “of course I’ll stay.’ 


a1. 


HIE mbsides then, his head dropped to 
his arms which ho had flung out 
on the bench before him; as the wind 
died down a little, he slowly regained 
complete cotitrol of himself. 

“It’s mad of me," he sighed, facing 
me at last; “‘sometimes I fear Tam grow- 
ing a little mad, But I've a fancy to 
tell to you—an impartial stranger—the 
story of how I came by the Euphronios 
fragment. But you must be bungry; 
you shall first have supper with me.’” 

‘He became again the solicitous but 
unobtrusive host. He moved expertly 
about the kitchen, set a meticulous table 
with white liném cloth and pewter uten- 
sil, and served me clam broth out of a 
blue bowl, and brown bread and honey, 
and some sort of a flower wine of whieh 
Horace might have sung. The old man 
himself supped on three steamed clams 
and a glass of cold water. Yet he was 
the perfect host with his fine, aloof hos- 
pitality. 

At last we settled to the story. Sitting 
there on opposite sides of hia work- 


bench, with the storm rising and falling ~ 


in intermittent gusts, and with.the brok- 
en fragment of the vase between us, its 
colors glowing out like black onyx and 
orange coral under the sputtering Hight 
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of the candle, we dropped back into the 
old man’s past: 

“I was abroad,” he began, “in the 
middle of the*eighties, on a year’s leeve 
of absence from my college, and with me 
was my friénd—Lutz, let us eall him— 
Paul Lutz. I may say here that I had 
no right to play friend to him, for at 
heart, 1 despised him—despised his 
methods, his creeds.’ One of my college 
colleagues, a younger man than I, he 
seemed to have taken a liking to me. 

“It was odd, for he was of a wealthy 
family, and beyond our common interest 
in archeology and classical subjects—an 
interest which was rather a fed with 
him, T suspected—we were at opposite 
poles, He was shrewd, brilliant even, 
but how shall I describe him—he, had 
thick fingers, He was the handsome, 
spoiled, Byronic type: a full-blooded 
dark man, part Jew. 1 have sometimes 
wondered if I did not keep him by me 
to watch him, for we were rivals in-the 
same field, even in the same little depart- 
ment, and in those days I made finger ex- 
ercises of the theories of other scholars 
and dreamed of striking 2 great new 
chord of my own. I wanted fame, you 
see, recognition, and I was suspicious of 
Lutz’s brilliance. I dare say the besis 
of many apparent friendships in this 
world is really a strong rivalry and a 
mutual suspicion. 

“Late and I were rivals in more ways 
than on. There was, . 
in our eollego town; 
both. Her name—it would do no harm 
to toll it now—was Lorna Story, and she 
was like her name, a fine, silver-gray 
girl. She had a beautiful mind, . . and a 
light shining through her gray eyes that 
was like the haunting line of a poem. ..”” 

The old man sat silent for a time, as 
he had been silent before the fine beauty 
of his Greek vase, and his old, frail face 
was lit by the same inner glow. He 
inoved to take.up from the base of the 
candlestick a hurt night moth, and, eup- 
ping it gently in his two hands, opened 
the window a crack and released it 
‘Then he continued : 

“Lutz and I were in Athens together 
in the spring in the interest of our col- 
lege museum, which was then in its in- 
fancy. We had at our joint disposal a 
fund for any valuable specimens, and we 
haunted the excavation fidds and the 
markets for antiquities. It was the 
merest chance which led us to the 
Acropolis at the time they had just 
started on the work of clearing out the 
debris which dated before the destrue- 
tion of the Persians, And it was the 
merest chance which took us to the spot 
at the moment the workmen brought to 
light the vase, in two pieces. 


‘A vase by the potter Euphronios—and 
the signature was actually visible 
through the coating of white earth de- 
posits—here in this débris which went 
back to the days before the Persian 
sacking in 486! Now Euphronios had 
long been fixed at a date considerably 
later. That difference in dates was im- 
portant: the inferenees that followed— 
why, I had hit upon a tremendous, an’ 
cpoch-making discovery! I saw my 
path to scholarly fame opening up be- 
fore me. 

“I talked with the young Greck who 
was directing operations there, and se 
cured his promis that I should examine 
tho specimen when it had been thorough- 
ly cleaned. Luts edged close to mo, and 
T saw that he, too, was excited by the 
vase though concealing his excitement * 
un@er an air of indifference, But 1 had 
no time for Lutz. I got away from him. 
T pursued those inferences for miles 
through the streets of Athens, and then 
tested out my conclusions in the classical 
library out at the American School. 
‘There was no error in my facts, no flaw 
in my logic. 

“T walked the streets longer—hours 
longer—bit by bit built up my article. 
‘Then, in the flush of masterly achieve- 
ment, I tired back to the small hotel 
where we were stopping. 

“T opened the dour of our room to 
find Lutz bent low over the table. He 
was gloating over something: 

«You beauty! And to fit with never 
a flaw—’ 

“Good Lord!’ I discoveréd. 
‘the vase!" 

“«*Right, old boy,’ Lutz grinned -ap 
at me. ‘I’ve finished giving her a‘ bath 
with aqua fortis—oh, my caution was 
extreme, never fear. Now what do rou 
think?” 

“Think! What ¢owd I think? The 
colors were as you see them now, start- 
ling like black and orange enamel. For- 
gettul of theories, T fell into rhapsodies 
with bim, Lutz caressed the gloisy, 
painted surface with his plump bands 
and fairly purred; I darted from the 
tracery of face and garments to the 
Greek letters of the signature and sipped 
the honey of our rare find after my own 
fashion. 

“We were like two eager boys who. 
have come upon Captain Kidd’s treas- 
ure. We dropped into heated argument, 
T reeall : Lutz preferred the strong, bat- 
fling Athena who hurled her spear at 
the giant, while T maintained that the 
quiet Athena, who sat with her head 
bowed to the music of her fiute player, 
was the greater art. Laughingly, I 
took possession of my favorite half of 


‘It's 
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the vase and Ieft to Lutz his savage 
goddess. 


“Then the serious significance of the 
vaso and my intended article intruded, 
and I returned to earth, 

“But how under heaven did you 
come by it, Linte?” 

“He laughed, cast an apprehensive 
glance toward the hallway: 

“It’s a long story. I say, will you 
Jock that door behind you? Thanks. 
‘Whether that Gresk was a fool that he 
should let this slip through his fingers, 
or whether it was a question of drachmas 
or whether it was a little of both—idiocy 
nd greed—whet does it, matter? The 
vase is here—mine., Well then—’ 

“But it belongs by. right to the 
Greck guvernment—the Museum of, the 
Acropolis,’ I protested, weakly enough, 

“Naturally, I know,” he smiled ; ‘but 
it does not go to the Greek government 
nor to the Acropolis. Now why quibble, 
‘Twining? You know those things are 
done every day.” 

“I did know: in spite of laws, valu- 
able classical pieees were continually 
turning up in the States; indeed, our 
‘own college had purchased specimens of 
doubtful past, 

“« “How much then?” 

“**Guesa!’ And he named a sum 
that startled me. 

“It’s a lot,’ I grumbled; ‘and look 
here, Lutz, I expect to be eonsulted at 
least in the disposal of the fund. Stil 
anything within reason for it 
perb nuclens of our collection. 

“Then the thrill of my discovery 
caught me again: ‘Its valuo is greater 
than you realize, Luts, You saw nothing 
strange in finding a vaso by Euphronios 
in the Persian rubbish? Why, wake up, 
man! If Euphronios and his contem; 
aries lived and painted before the Per- 
cians, it simply means that the whole 
chronology af Greek vases must be 
pushed back half acentury, And that’s 
going to mean that Greek painting de- 
veloped before Greek sculpture, instead 
of the contrary, as we’ve alweys be- 
Tieved. Now do you see! Do you begin 
to see how this one smail vase is going 
to revolutionize all of our concepts of 
Greek art? Why, it’s colossal! When 
my article appears—when it’s published 
and quoted and discussed and redis- 


commanded Lutz, 

“We'll not make « splurge of this vase 

yet. You'll hang off on that article a 

while—promise me?? 

“<*T don’t féllow you,’ I returned 
. ‘Why should ‘I make prom- 


ises—? B 
“*But T insist that you shall!” 
“And T reply that I won’t!? 


“Lutz's black eyes narrowed, his face 
tightened to an expression of hard 
shrewdness, ‘As I see it, your theory 
depends upon your establishing the fact 
that the vase came out of that Persian 
junk; unless you ean guarantee that, the 
whole theory goes smash, I think you'll 
find no one who'll swear to thet, You'd 
have to swear to it elone. And if it 
came to a show down, it would be your 
one word against our several words, 


Since the thing you're trying to prove, 


is contrary to accepted ideas, the public 

would find it easier to believe us.’ 
“But the vase was taken from the 

Persian débris; you yourself saw it, this 


“ "Yet you would—tiet”* 

“ ‘Perhaps.’ 

“ “But why? Can't you grasp it? It 
means,’ I reiterated patiently, 
discovery concerning Greek art, and 
Greek art is the basis of other arts. You 
wouldn’t keep that knowledge from the 
world? Oh, you're afraid of losing— 
but whether the vase goes to 2 Greck 
museum or to our museum, is nothing 
compared to the fact it will establish, 
You simply don’t understand!? 

“It's you,” said Lutz softly, ‘who 
misunderstands. Did I neglect to tell 
you that I paid for the vase with a check 
‘on my own bankt? 

“You didn't draw on the fand?? 

“ONO? 

““Why—what—1? 

“Bo you see, old top, you haven't 
been getting me quite straight: this cylix 
is my find? 

“ ‘What do you mean 1? 

“He colored then, beneath his dark 
skin. ‘It’s not for the eollege museum; 
it’s for—my own private museum. 1 
mean to make it the start of the very 
finest private collection in the States.’ 
He held out his hand for my half of the 
cup. 

“But I drew back, hugged the frag- 
ment against my breast. ‘Do you stand 
there and tell me that you're not a scien- 
at all, but 2 greedy sensualist? You 
will remember, Lutz, that you're here 
for the college, sent by the college—’ 

“ ‘And Dve worked like the devil for 
the college!’ he broke in roughly. ‘I'll 
continue to work for the college through 
all the regular channels But this 
thing’s not regular; it’s most—irregu- 
lar; and the irregularity is my own do- 
ing. I'll keep this vase for mysolé, and 
T’ll suffer my own damnstion for it. If 
you'll kindly hand over that picce—’ 

“Then I fared : (1'll do nothing of the 
sort. If you think you can gag me to 
silence—force me to sit still and blink 
at your dirty greed—No, I'll keep this 


‘a big’ 


half as q guarantee to us both that you'll 
fee the light of dey and do the right 
thing!’ 

‘We had it hot then. He had paid 
for it with his own money, had not 
touched a penny of the college fund; he 
hed me there. 

“‘But I swore, if he insisted upon tak- 
ing the fragment from me, that I should 
report him to Greek authorities who 
watched that no Greek treasures should 
go from the country without government 
sanction. 

“That held him. He desisted, even 
tried to square himself with me. Prob- 
ably Lutz merely delayed the isrue until 
‘we should be safely out of Greese. For 
myself, I was firmly resolved that I 
should finally prevail upon him; and I 
did not doubt that I should publish my 
article and either return the vase t 
Greece or hand it over to my college 
musoum, 

“DMeantime, we sailed for home, tak- 
ing passage, a5 we had planned, on a 
small trading vessel that wound a leisure- 
ly circle about the Atlantic islands and 
certain South American ports before it 
brought up and dropped anchor in New 
York Bay. ‘The trace still held. Each 
of us guarded jealously his half of the 
vase, and each kept aloof from the other. 

“Tt was a childish situation. 1 tried 
to tell myself that he was only a willful, 
spoiled boy, acting in character, but my 
seeret hatred of him grew out of all pro- 
Portion to the quarrel, which was serious 
enough, truly. 


Iv. 


“TP HERE was an implicit understand- 

ing between us that the reckoning 
‘would come when the ship landed us on 
home soil. But the ship was destined 
not to land. 

“We were in mid-Atlantic, some eight 
hundred miles off the Cape Verde Is- 
lands and bound for Porto Seguro, when 
the erash came. It was night, with a 
heavy gale blowing, and at, first I 
thought the sudden wrench which almost 
jerked me from my upper berth was 2 
particularly violent wave. Then 2 
grinding and shuddering through all the 
ship's frame and an abrupt cessation of 
the engine’s throbbing, pulled me stark 
awake. I hung over the edge of my 
berth: 


‘What is it?” 

“Don't know,’ yawned Lutz below, 
struggling from luxurious sleep. ‘Better 
find ont—what? °S adama nuisance—’ 

“T groped for the light, and we got 
into clothes, the ship pitching now so 
that it was impossible to keep a footing. 
‘We spoke no further word, bat Luts 
paused in drawing on his trousers to take 
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from beneath his pillow the box which 
contained his half of the precious vase ; 
and I reached for my own piece, and 
kept it by me while I finished lacing my 
shoes, Each of us eyed the other sus- 
piciously; and Lutz was quick to follow 
me when, with my treasure, I mounted 
to the ship's deck. i 

“The little boat wallowed there in the 
‘trough of the sea, a dead and passive 
thing. With ite heart stilled, it seemed 
strangely aloof from the wild sounds of 
the storm and the shrill cries of men— 
as a clock which has stopped ticking off 
‘the time is aloof from the currents of 
noiay life whieh flow past it. 

“Apparently the crew had gone wild, 
and the captain, too, had completely lost 
his head, for we passed him sobbing on. 
the deck, unable to give us @ coherent 
word. ‘THe men were fighting like fresh- 
men “in a college rash over life-boats 
which they were attempting to lower to. 
the water, 

“*No chance here,’ growled Lute; 
‘Lord, let’s get out of this mess!? 

“T trailed him forward, battling 
against the wind and the waves which 
broke over the deck. 

“Once I stumbled over 4 big brute 
who was on his knees blubbering like 
child, I shook him: 

“What did we hit?! 
‘Reef, She's a-goin’ down, sir—a- 
goin’ down. May the good, kind Lord 
have metey— 

“Another time I might have pitiod 
this snivelling ereature who could not 
die like a man, but now 1 stepped over 
him, intent upon keeping an eye upon 
Luts, even as,he was intent upon keep- 
ing an eye upon me, “Lutz was far for- 
1d, clinging to a rail, suring over the 
ship’s side. I reached him, clung. with 
him, apd followed his gaze. 

“There below us, close against the 
ship, bobbed a little white dory, looking 
as frail as an eggshell upon the dim, 
surging mass of waters; it had been 
Jauneked probably in the first wild mo- 
ment, afd then abandoned for the heay- 
ier, more veaworthy boats. 

“<*4 chance,’ spoke Lutz; ‘I'll—risk 
it!” 

“He turmed to me then, and his eye 
rested speculatively upon the pocket of 
my coat which held the vase. 

“No you don’t!’ I said sharply, ‘I'll 
take that risk with you.’ 

“We stood measuring each other. It. 
was a contest of wills that threatened 
any moment: to degenerate into a physieal 
struggle. “‘Oh, I see you are thinking it 
unlikély”— ‘“Twining’s long-fingered, 
nervous, old hand shaded his eyes from 
the candlelight—‘‘that we two men 
should have stood there wrestling over 
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2 Greek vase when any moment threst- 
ened to plunge us into eternity, But if 
you can not believe that, young man, 
‘then you know nothing of the collestor’s 
passion or the scholar’s passion. 

“We measared each other, I say—oh, 
quietly. All about us wes the terror of 
the storm—the same wash and slap and 
snarl that you hear now about this very 
house; and concentrating upon him, 
probing him, my heart filled with intense 
hatred of him, slowly and surely, as a 
jug that is held under a single stream 
fils with water—sch a hatred as 
threatened to overflow—a killing hatred! 
‘There, on just such a night as this, mur- 
der was born in me—murder, I tell you! 

“The crisis passed. Unexpectedly 
Lutz gave in: 

“Oh, all right; together still—for a 
little time—’ 

“A wave drenched us. We recovered, 
strained into the darkness to determine 
whether the little dory had been 
swamped, But no, she still rode the sea, 
miraculously right side up. 

“Come along then!” snapped Lutz, 
“There's no time to waste.’ 

“Qur time was indeed short, We 
gathered what store of things we could 
together, and since the decks of the ship 
were by this ominously close to the wa- 
ter, the drop into the tossing amall dory 
‘was cusier than it might have been. Latz 
(ook the oars. Some way he had manent. 
vered.us about the bow of the ship, and 


now we were clear of the sinking vessel," 


carried swiftly away from it by the sea 

“The veat is a blur, I recall dark 
shopes—bits of bobbing wreelage—ond 
the while circle of an empty life saver. 
I did not see the ship go down, One 
minute there were lights; and the next 
mniuute there was darkuess over all the 
ocean, and the human voices had sub- 
sided into the voices of wind and water. 
For the sea itself claimed all my atten- 
tiom, and held it. 

“That night was a business of sep- 
arate, marching waves, with a separate 
prayer for each wave, that it would not 
break at the wrong mément, A hun- 
dred times I shut my eyes and aban- 
doned hope, and a hundred times I 
opened them and found us safe. Lutz, 
an athlete in his day, hung onto the oars, 
but he was powerless against that surge 
of water. Tt was only a miracle which 
kept us afloat, Our little dory rode the 
waves like a cork, but still she rode 
them, 

‘With the bresking of a sullen dawn, 
the wind died. ‘The rain settled to 2 
steady downpour, and the waves, as the 
day wore on, subsided to the long, low 
rollers that last for hours after such & 
gale. ‘The gray sea was a vast, unbroken 


stretch without a trace of life; perhaps 
the miracle tfiat had saved our frail boat 
had not held for those heavier dories . .. 

“Anyway, to ent it short, we drifted 
that day without sight of a single vessel. 
‘Wet through and numb with cold, I was 
glad to take a shift at the oars while Lutz 
slept. Our hastily gathered provisions 
were found to consist of half a pail of 
soda biscuits, a lantern without oil, some 
miseollancous ropes and tarpaulins—and 
that Was all! 

“We ate sparingly of the biscuits, 
drank rain water caught in the cracker 
pail. Our boat, we discovered, was 
leaking badly through seams in the bow; 
so we crowded as much weight to the 
stern of the craft as we could, and I was 
kept busy bailing out the water. 

“‘Late in the afternoon, when the sit- 
uation looked worst, we perceived a black 
speck upon the horizon. ‘Thespeck grew 
into a pile of dark rocks—bare and un- 
inhabited, we saw, as the current car- 
ried us close. Somehow, we gained the 

sholtored side of the island, and there, 
in a narrow inlet, achieved a landing. 
‘The mass of rocks was perhaps fourteen 
hundred feet long ond hal? as wide, “It 
rose abruptly from the sea, a lonely, 
desolate pile. The only life was sea 
gulls, insects and spiders, end a few fish 
in the surrounding waters, We were to- 
gether there on the island for four days. 

“Through all those four days, half- 
starved and suffering from exposure 8 
we were, Lutz and I nursed each his 
own half of the cylix and kept a watch- 
ful eye upon ‘the other half. The 
strain of the situation grew intolerable. 
Now through what follows I don't know 
how to account for myself; whether it 
was a fever working in my blood—but 
no, I was coldly, caleulatingly sane as T 
laid my plans. Yet before that crisis I 
hed never in my life been a vicious man. 

“You see, figuring our location from 
the ship's map as near as I could re- 
member it, I came: to believe that this 
solitary rock was one visited and 
deseribed by Darwin in his investigation 
of voleanie islands, If it was the island 
I believed it to be, then it lay off the 
‘ocean [ines and was very rarely passed 
by ships. Our chance of being rescued, 
if we stayed on the island then, was 
slight, 

“T did not mention these deductions 
to Lute: Nor, after Latz had eaten our 
last eracker, did I tell him of my own 
small reserve supply of concentrated 
meat, which I -carried always in my 
pocket at that time to save the trouble 
of too frequent meals. At first I did 
not myself comprehend the drift of my 
own thoughts, 
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“Then, on the séeond night, while 
Lutslept under @ tarpaulin and while 
1 fought off a twisting hunger, I saw the 
event quite clearly. Lutz would be the 
first to succumb to weakness; I would 
hold on longer than he could. ‘The boat 
‘was our best risk, but in its present 
leaky condition it was unseaworthy, for 
two men, Now one man, huddled back 
in the stero,... there was just a 
‘hance, And the vase—the whole vase— 
in my possession; and my article 

“Deliberately I broke off a piece of 

the dried meat, which I had not touched 
‘until that moment, 
“Perhaps I shold have weakened in 
my course and divided my slender pro- 
vision with him—I do not know. But 
on the following morning Lutz, sprawled 
on his stomach over the rock’s edge, with 
his pocketimife tied to a pole, managed 
40 spear a small fish, He did not share 
‘with me, Desperate for food, he devoured 
the thing raw, and the sight nauseated 
and hardened me, 

“T begradged him the strength he was 
storing ap; but T did not donbt the 
issue. For all his athletie build, Lutz 
was soft with soft living, Moreover, my 
will was stronger than his, So I’ ate 
sparingly of my dried meat whild Luis 
slept, and I maintained o patient watch 
over the Euphronios fragment which 
was not yet in my hands, 

“Meantime, I kept up some pretense 
of friendship and good cheer with him, 
He insisted upon piling up wet drift 
ood for a fire in ease a ship should come 
‘our way, and I encouraged him to the 
effort; though we had no matches, he 
thought he might manage a spark, and 
while I knew that this rock was too soft 
to serve as flint, I agreed with him, 

“T watched him burn up energy and 
grow hourly weaker, and waited... . 
waited. ... 

ve 


 MGaeE wen in the air between us, 
and since those things breed, I 
wondered that a murdering hatred of 
me did not spring up in his heart to 
match my own, and that he didnot 
tackle me there on the rocks and fight it 
out with me. 

“But no—though I sometimes fanci 
he looked at me oddly, he remained ami- 
able. Lmtz was as‘determined as I to 
have his way about the vase; beyond 
that, he wag still my friend in his loose, 
selfish way—my friend as much as he 
had ever been, As my friend,’ Luts, 
gross and unscrupulous as he was, could 
never have guessed the thing that was 
going on in my mind. That was my 
great sin, the erime that makes me doubly 


cursed: it was my friend whom I be 
trayed—a man who was bound to me in 
friendship, 

“When, on the fourth day, the rain 
ceased, and a hot, tropical sun blazed 
out and dried up the pools in the rocks 
which had furnished our water, I felt 
myself slipping. The heat on these 
naked rocks was worse than the chilling 
rain: A fever grew in me. I could not 
afford to wait longer. While my com- 
panion drowsed in a kind of stupor, I 
gathered a few things into the boat, 
stowed my, own precious fragment in a 
concealed nook far up in the bow, and 
thon moved cautiously toward Lutz, 

“A dizziness seized me... but T 
went on... .I had rehearsed it all 
fifty times, you understand, so thet I 
Imew every move by heart; and though 
my memory of the actual events is not 
clear, I must have gone through with it 
as I had planned, I suppose I may have 
awakened him in shoving off the boat, for 
T have a hazy recollection of a fight. 

‘And when I eame to, alone in the 
dory, on a ealm blue sea, I felt. a sore- 
ness at my throat, and afterward | was 
to find black finger marks there, whieh 
I carried with me for days, Perhaps I 
had actually killed him, left him in‘ a 
heup on tho rocks—I couldn't remember. 
But whether 1 hud murdered him out- 
right with my own hands or not, it did 
not matter; I had murdered him as 
surely by abandoning him there on that 
forgotten island and taking the one 
hance for myself, I was a murderer by 
intent and by cold ealewlation—a mur- 
deter of my friend and colleague!” 

“‘And your own fatet”” 1 prompted 
old ‘Tinker’? Twining gently. 

“I was picked up several days later, 
in a state of semi-consciousness, by 
small’ passenger steamer, just as 1 had 
foreseen, In the long voyage home, [ 
lived through nightmares. I felt impelled 
to confess the truth and to beg the 
Czptain to turn back for Luts, but I 
knew that it was now too late. I suf- 
fered alone as I deserved to suffer. 

“There were nights when T felt my 
fingers sinking into the flesh of his 
throat. . . . other nights when I looked 
at my own hands and could not believe it. 
My half of the vase—did I tell you that 
I must somehow have failed to secure 
Lutz's half, strong as my determination 
hhad been, since only this fragment was 
found in the dory, hidden under the bow 
where I had placed it? This piece, 
though I hated it in my reaction, I kept 
always before me as the reminder, the 
sackeloth and ashes of my sin. 

“The steamer landed me in Boston, 


‘and I wandered up here to the Cape. 


Since the Agricola had gone down with 


all souls reported lest, I was dead to the 
world., That was well, for, having mur- 
dered my friend for a piece of pottery, 
I was unfit for human society. The 
Penalty of my crime followed -as a 
natural sequence: to drop out of the 
world and the work I loved; to read no 
books and to take no periodicals on my. 
own subject; in short, to give up the 
thing that was most vital tome. That 
would be prison for me—a prison worse 
than most criminals ever know. 


“I found this remote house, got in 
touch with my lawyer at home, end, 
having pledged him to secrecy, arranged 
that my small, yearly incomo should be 
. Twining at this 


paid regularly to a 
address. I had no e! 
old lawyer hes long since died, leaving 
my affairs in the hands of an incurious 
younger partner, ‘There was no hiteh. 
“Yo I settled here, and eked uut my. 
income with this painting. Though I 
fixed my own terms of imprisonment, I 
have lived up to them. In all those 
forty years T have permitted myself no 
inquiries und I have heard no news of 
anyone T ever knew in the old days. I 
have virtually buried mpsel€ alive, 


“AL, you are thinking it wrong of me 
to have buried, too, the half of this 
valuable eylix, since, fragmer:t though it 
iy, it would have been sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact. Perhaps it was wrong. 
But, don't you see, L could establish 
nothing without first revealing my ident- 
ity and giving my word as a scientist 
that the shard came from the Persian 
debris? That way lay danger—the 
dauger of being drawn back into the old 
life; there, tuo, lay honor for me who 
deserved nothing but contempt. 

“And always in the background there 
way Lorna Story, No, the temptations 
were too many; | could not risk it. But 
I have bequeathed that knowledge to 
posterity; 1 have left a written confes 
sion aud a statement, ‘Tell you 
have recently come out of the workl— 
you don't think it will be too Inte after 
uy death, do. you?” 

Though I had some shadowy ides of 
what extensive excavations and what far 
reaching discoveries had been made in 
the classical world of recent years, I 
assured the old man that it would per 
haps not be too late. I had not the 
heart to rob him of the little outworn 
theory that he hugged close. 

“And so,’” he concluded his story, 
“you ece before you a murderer! Your 
verdict would be— 1?” 

“But how can you be suret” FE 
countered. ‘If you slipped up on the 
‘vase, you may have slipped up on other 
details of your program. Besides, his 


chance on the island was as good as yours 
in @ leaking dory. Who shall say?” 

Old Twining merely shook his head. 
‘He returned again to the glowing frag- 
ment on the table between us, 

“‘Ah, you are thinking that the vase 
is my consolation—that I wanted to 
keep it, And perhaps I did,” he owned 
wistfully. ‘‘I swear to you I abhor the 
deed it stands for, but I ean no more 
help loving it in itself—’? 

He lost himself, wandered off once 
more into the fine points of hig treasure. 

But the wind rose up again, and the 
old man’s head dropped to his bands. 
I was with him ell that night and I saw 
him suffer tle tortures of an eternally 
damned soul with a razor blade con- 
science, 

The storm over, he was the kindly, 
considerate host when he Hade me good 
bye on the following morning. I left 
him with the feeling that I had been 
in the presence of as fine a gentleman as 
T had ever met; that his story of the 
preceding night was utterly incongruous 
to the man as he was, It would be a 
physical impossibility, I protested, for 
‘that gentle old scholar to harm an in- 
sect. 

His mind had wandered at times: 
could it be that he was suffering some 
kind of an hallucination, the result, per- 
haps, of en overacute conscience I be- 
Heved there was some factor to his story 
which I had not got hold of, and I 
promised myself to visit him again, 


VI. 


BU time passed. i was abroad in 
England and in France. Then two 
“yeaks later, back again in Now Yorks, I 
picked up the missing link in the old 
acholar’s story : 

It was inevitable, I suppose, thet, as 
buyer for the House of Harrow, I should 
sooner or later stumble into Max Bauer. 
‘At a private sale I lazily bid against 
the wealthy collector for a jade bowl 
and good-naturedly lost to him. I talked 
with him, and when he urged me to dine 
with him Maas preci and see his treas- 
sures, I assenfed. 

I don’t know why I accepted his in- 
vitation, for I did not like the man; but 
I was mildly curious about his collection, 
and alone in the city in midsummer, I 
welcomed any diversion. 

So he dined me and wined me—espe- 
cially the latter—to repleteness in the 
ornate dining-room of his luxurious 
apartment, which was after the manner 
of a banquet hall. I watehed him pick 
apact the bird thet was set before him, 
and found something cannibalistic in 
the performance; and I watched him 
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agsin over a rich mousse, and liked him 
Jess, aud less, His hand was always upon 
a bottle; he gave me no peace—urged 
things upon me, made a show of his food 


and his service, 

The meal over, still keeping the de- 
canter by him, he trailed me through 
rooms littered with oriental junk. He 
bragged and boasted, told the history of 
this piece and that: how he had robbed 
‘one man here and tricked ancther there. 
His voice thioxened, as his enthusissm 
grew, and I turned thoroughly uncom- 
fortable and wondered when I conld 
break away: 

Clearly tho man attracted fow friends 
of a caliber to appreciate bis art treas- 
ures, for under my perfunctory ap- 
proval, he became increasingly garrul- 
ous, until at lest he invited me into the 
inner shrine, the small room which held 
his most private and precious posses- 
sions, 

‘We stopped before a water color 
painting of a slim girl in gray. 

“My wife,” said old Bauer with a 
flourish; ‘her last portrait,” 

I turned incredulously from that 
white-flower face, with its fine, subtle 
smile, half-ironical and half-tired, to my 
gross-featured host—and I shuddered. 

“A handsome women,” he mumbled; 


“picture doesn’t do her justice. Face 
so-so, but a body... .a body for an 
artist to paint... .”” 


T looked away from him—followed the 
gray girl’s eyes to the object below her 
upon which she irohically smiled: it was 
a red-figured Greek vase, and I remem. 
ber thinking that this man must have 
changed—that his taste, his very life, 
must have degenerated, like the retro- 
greagion from the fine to the decadent, 
since such 4 girl had married bim. 

Then something familiar in the vaso 
struck me~like the broken pattern of 
8 forgotten dream, . . . It was the frag- 
mont of a vase, the half of a cylix, on 
which an orange goddess stood with up- 
lifted spear, 

“Ah,” I breathed, 
Euphronios!’” 

“So you're up to it!” chuckled old 
Bauer. ‘‘Not many of ‘em are. Classic 
stuff: L-used to aim for a collection of 
the pure Greek, but I’ve grown out of 
thet; not thet I wouldn’t have achieved 
it if my taste hadn't changed, y’under- 
stand, for I’m generally successful—I 
get the things I ste out for. This”—he 
seowled at the ee “tis my one failure. 
But there’s a story’'—he poured him- 
self snother whisky (to my infinite re. 
lief forgot to press me) ‘“‘want to hear 
it, eht” 

T looked at, him carefull; 
fingers; the full, sensual li 


“the Athena— 


the plump 
; the dark 


skin and the nose—probably Jewish 
blood. What was the namet—Lats, 
‘that was it! 

Decidedly I did want to hear his 

story! 
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“ME ONE failure,” be emphasized 

it, slumping into a chair. “Not 
my fault, either; the fault of a stuffy 
ld fool. He doted on me, played the 
fatherly role, and I tolerated him as you 
will such folks, I cribbed a lot off of 
him; I was keen on the classics at that 
time, and he knew a thing or two. 

“Besides, he was sweet on Lorna, and 
you never could tell about her—odd 
tastes; it was best to keep track of him. 
‘We traveled together for the college— 
you'd never guess I'd been a college 
professor in my day, would yout I hap- 
pened onto this thing quite by Iuck—a 
genuine Euphrozios, broken clean in two 
Pieces, I wanted it, and I’ managed it.- 
‘This fellow—cld Gooding—hed a notion 
of turning it in to the college museum; 
‘he had some other fool’s idea of proving 
something-or-other—a rare old bird, a 
pedant, you understand. It was a shaky 
business; I’d no intention of publishing 
my Buphronios at this time, But he was 
set—you’d never believe how set!—and 
since I couldn’t afford to stir up a row. 
there in Athens, I humored him. 

“Once we were clear of Greese—once 
we struck home ground—But we never 
struck home ground on that ship. She 
went down!’’—with a flourish of his 

“Yes, dammit all, regular 
desert island stuff. We were hung up 
‘on @ rock in mid-ocean, the two of us, 
old Gooding hugging tight to half the 
vase, and me nursing the other half. 
Can't say-T ever was more damned un- 
comfortable in my life. 

“‘He had this eccentric idea of honor 
and he had it hard like religion, and he 
hung on like @ bull dog. It was war 
between us. Oh, he doted upon me right 
enough, still insisted upon the paternal 
role, but I'd no intention of letting him 
pull this thing.”” 

Again Bauer fumbled for the bottle, 
spilled whisky into his glass. 

“The old idiot—you'd think he’d’ve 
seen what he was driving me to, but not 
him. I had a couple of matches in my 
pocket—I’d held ont, on him, y’under- 
stand. And I’d built up a pile of drift 
wood for a signal fire to the first ship 
that passed. But I’d no notion of saving 
him too. No, I had a contrary notion of 
setting him adrift in the dory. 

“Oh, it was easy: he'd gone weaker 
than a eat, y’understand—all gray mat, 
ter an’ no physh—physhique, ol’ Cheever 
Gooding. I’d take my chances on the 


THE. TWO MEN WHO.MURDERED EACH OTHER 


island with a heap of dry wood an’ two 
“matches for a li'l bonfire, an’ with the 
> @eup, both pieces of it safe. 

“Murder?” —Bauer laughed. ‘ ’S'n 
ugly word, eht”’ ‘He pursued with an 
uneertain finger an injured fly which 
crawled across his trousers leg. ‘Beh, 
they say this man kills for hate, thet for 
‘love—all good, noble motives. But your 
true collector ou *n’ me—kills for a 
coup. Killing’s natural—th’essiest, 
‘thing in the world—when you're preshed 
tor time. 

‘(°N I was preshed for time, see? 
‘There was a ship out there—I caw the 
smoke, I got him into the dory, but it 
‘was a fight; there’ was life in the ol” bird 
yet, though the sun’d laid him low. 
‘Leaky boat—not much chance for him— 
still I'd besure. I choked him'gently— 
oh, quite .gently—like thish,’’— Bauer 
demonstrated by crushing the fy very 
ahoroughly between his thumb and fore- 
fipger—‘till the breath was gone from 
‘him. Then I looked for th’other half 
eehe veshe—conldn’t find it. The smoke 
was close—couldn’t wait. P’raps he’s 
Hid it in the rocks, I shay. So I shoves 
him off, an’ the tide carries him ‘way 
from the ship’s smoke—bob-bobbin’ 
away. 

“T runs up an’ sends my twig 2 

. Vlazin’ to the sky. ’N I searches every- 
where for the e.eup—in every erack—an’ 
20 luck! Guns shalute—ship’s comis 


11 dory bobs off there a mere sun spot; 
still no Tuck. Can you beat itt All my 


ork for nothing! ‘Cause, sce, I’d 
murdered him—sn’ what for? Damn 
‘him, his skin’s too cheap— 

“Sey, you're not leavin'?. My one 
failure—I've had everything else: Lorna 
an’ thish here ¢-c’lection—everything! 
But this one li’] broken c-cup—too bad— 
too bad—’* 

Tett him caressing the vase with his 
hands as old “Tinker” Twining hed 
caressed it with his eyes. ‘But before I 
went, my gaze fell again upon the paint- 
ing of Bauer's wife, and I remembered 
the other man’s words for her: “A 
beautiful mind, and a light shining 
through her gray eyes that was like the 
haunting line of a poem.”” 

“Body love and soul love,” I mut- 
tered. 

ae sought me out the following 


Wie did I tell you last night?” he 
asked. 


I told him briefly. 

“Fiction!” he shragged with an un- 
easy laugh. “I get to running on— 
‘You'tl—forget it?” 

Twas ready for bi 

“Yes,” T agreed, ‘T'll forget it—on 
‘ne condition: that you run down to the 


Cape with me to—pass judgment on an 
antique; to give me your honest, expert 
adviee—free of charge.” 

‘He consented at once, the connoisseur 
in him aroused, 


Vul. 


G2 WE came down to the Cape on & 
clear blue morning after rains. 

I made inquiries at the village con- 
cerning old “‘Tinker’’ Twining, and was 
prepared for what I found. 1 had come 
in time, 2 woman told me; she was 
troubled about him, though, since he 
would allow no one to stop in the house 
and care for‘him, 

We took the trail ovér to the beck 
shore; and I held Bauer off, answered 
his questions vaguely. It was a different, 
day from that sullen one on which I 
had first walked this path: an exquisite 
morning, requiring you to capture the 
shine of each separate leaf—the upward- 
towed, silver poplar leaves and the 
varnished oak leaves—if you would ade- 
quately describe it. 

‘This meeting I had planned solely for 
the sake of the old scholar; if, in aiding 
Twining to clear his conscience, I also 
cleared the conscience of Max Bauer, 
‘that I could not help. But Bauer, I as. 
sured myself, bad no conscience; one 
woy or the other, it would not matter 
to him, 

Stil, ft was a situation without 
parallel, I thought: two men, each living, 
and each believing himself to have mur- 
dered the other, And to bring those two 
men together, face to face, would be 
emashing drams! 

But life is seldom as spectacular as we 
anticipate; my fireworks fizzled. Beyond 
a stretch of beach grass,—running silver 
under the sunlight—and humped up 
there precariously over sands, stood the 
same little rusty gray house. The door 
was half open, and the work-bench was 
deserted. We found the old man in a 
bedroom over the sea, lying in a black 
walnut bed under a patchwork quilt. 

‘He was propped up on pillows, and 
the worn face was silhouetted against 
‘the ocean, blue today with pale sweep- 
ings, end flowing out to silver under the 
sun. The elderly scholar was delirious, 
his mind wandering over that old sin; 
he was still paying the penalty for a 
murder of the imagination. 

“My friend,” he muttered ; ‘the man 
who wes bound to me in friendship— 
certain death—’” 

“Listen”? I said. ‘This is Max 
Bauer, the man you thought you killed! 
You didn’t murder him; you only 
thought you did. He's here safo—look!”” 


aE 

But the other did not grasp it; only 
repeated the name ‘‘Max Bauer,” and 
turned away with a long shudder, 

‘Then Bauer was chattering at my, 
shoulder: 

“‘Gooding—old Cheever Gooding him- 
elf 1”? 

“Perhaps that’s what you called him 
—the man you strangled—It’s no use— 
no earthly use; he’s still under the illu- 
sion—we cam never make it clear to him 
now.’* i 

“But how—1” I turned impatiently 
at Bauer's insistence, gave him curtly 
and sueeinetly, in four sentences, the 
clues he had missed. 

‘He sat there. ‘‘So he tried to murder 
me! The old—skunk!”” 

And later, “B’God,” he whispered, 
“how he’s gone! A shadow. . . .’ 

I locked at Bauer, sitting corpulent 


and gross. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘a shadow.”” 

But already Bauer’s eyes had roved 
from Twining to a thing on the quilt 
whieh he had missed in the pstehwork 
colors, a thing of orange and black. 

“Lord, it’s the missing half!" he ex- 
Glsimed, and now there was genuine 
feeling in hia voice. 

I stood between Bauer and that ob- 
ject, guarding Twining’s treasure. And 
atill I-tried to give old Twining back his 
clear conscience, 

“It’s Mex Bauer,” I insinuated, 
“Max Bauer.” 

T must have got it across, for as Bauer 
edged closer and as I seized the shard, 
the old man stared at that sensual, dark 
face with an expression of recognition. 
There must have come to him then some 
inkling of the situation. 

“*Yes,"” he whispered, “Jet him have 
it’? 

He took the fragment from me, held 
it up tenderly for a moment in his two 
frail, fine old hands, and then placed it 
in the thick hands of Max Bauer. Bauer 
closed upon it greedily. 

“Murdered him!” moaned Twining, 

“Murdered me nothing,” chuckled 
Bauer, who could now, with the vase in 
his grasp, afford to be generous. “ *S all 
right, old man; we're quits.’* 

But Twining was fumbling for a piece 
of paper. 

“This!” he breathed. “Tell them 
where—painting before soulpture—” 

“But great Caesar, they've known all 
this for forty years!” exploded Bauer, 
scanning the written statement. “Why, 
they found: fragments of another Eu, 
phronios in that same Persian dirt heap; 
somte one else proved that very thing, and 
the Lord knows how many other things 
Just fragments though, y*understand— 
not a perfect one like this.” Bauer let 
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the paper flutter from his hands; I 
quietly picked up Twining’s written con- 
fession and later dropped it into the 
stove. ‘The old man relapsed into his 
former state of wandering misery, with 
apparently no recollection of the episode. 

Bauer left soon after that. 

“A good day for me, and I owe it all 
to you, Van Nuys—My thanks,” he made 


WEIRD TALES 
genial acknowledgment from the door- 


way. 

T choked on my disgust of him, So 
Max Beuer, whom only circumstances 
outside of himself had saved from actual 
murder, went up to the city, successful 
and carefree, to add to his mahy treas- 
ures old “Tinker” Twining’s one treas- 
ure. 


I stayed with the old scholar, whose 
every instinct would have held him from 
the murder he had planned, and watched 
him wear himself out, suffering to the 
last breath for his on& mental sin, ' 

That is why I hope, at the final reckon- 
‘ing, God will take some account of the 
sensitiveness of the souls he weighs, and 
will fix his penalties accordingly. 


A Weird Prophetic Dream and Its Gruesome Fulfillment 


(ALMOST EVERY person has experienced at least one 

grotesque or horrible dream during a lifetime. Few 
there are, however, who are afterward able to link their 
dreams with subsequent happenings, as was the case with 
Dr. Walter F. Prince, Principal Research Officer of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, and editor of its 
official journal. 

Four remarkable prophetic dreams by Dr, Prince are re- 
corded in s recent issue of the ‘‘Journal,"’ together with the 
‘testimonials of reputable people to whom the dreams were 
related before thore was any indication that their fulfillment 
would bo realized. This precaution is taken, ac a gonoral 
rule, by those who are accustomed to search out the truths 
of psychic phenomena, in the interests of the society, as that 
body would not otherwise’ accept them as having’ evidential 
value, regardless of their sources. 

‘Through the coirtesy of the editors of the “Journal” we 
are permitted to reprint Dr. Prince's narrative of his strik- 
ing fourth dieam, and the newspaper article which describes 
its fulfillment. In reading the description of the dream, 
Please note the recurrence of the word ‘‘hand,”” and remem- 
ber, when you read the second article, that subjective im- 
pressions are often symbolical. 

‘The dream follows: 

‘New York, Nov. 30,°1917. 

“DOCUMENT ONE. : 


iG) ae eee eee ers ocean 
my hands o small paper with an order printed in 
red ink, for the execution of the bearer, awoman. I did not 
seem to have any distinct notion of the reason for her con- 
demnation, but it seemed that I inferred that it was for e 
Political offense, and some thought of the French Revolution 
‘seems faintly connected with it; though it may be that I was 
only reminded of the execution of such as Madame Roland. 
‘The woman appeared to have voluntarily brought the order, 
and she expressed herself as willing to die, if I would only 
hold her HAND. 

“TI remember her looks quite well; she was slender, of the 
willowy type, had blonde hair, small girlish features, and 
was rather pretty. She sat down to die without any appear- 


ance of reluctance, seeming fully calm and resigned. It was 
not clear where we were, but she seemed to me to be in & 
chair. I should have-thought her about 35. 

“Then the light went out and it wes dark. I could not 
tell how she was put to death, but soon I felt her- HAND 
grip mine (my HAND.) and knew that the deed was being 
done. Then I felt one HAND (of mine) on the hair of the 
head, which was loose and severed from the body, and felt 
the moisture of blood. Then the fingers of my other HAND 
wore caught in her teeth, and the mouth opened and shut, 
several times a3 the teeth refastened on my HAND, and I 
Pdi specd ier head aappalle artes lent ates ee) 
living head, . Here the dream faded out......’ 


FFO“LOWING the dream are the depositions of witnesses 
to whom the dream was related before the incident de- 
scribed in the newspaper article. As we have not the space 
to reprint them, interested parties are referred to the issue 
‘of the ‘Journal’ mentioned abovel " 

On the early afternoon of Nov. 29, as Dr. Prince and his 
wife were returning to their home in Flushing, L. I, they: 
noticed the following article in ‘The Evening Telegram:'* 


“HEAD SEVERED BY TRAIN AS WOMAN 
ENDS HER LIFE 
““Deliberately placing her head in front of the wheels 
of a train that had stopped at the Long Island Bailroad 
Station at Hollis, L. I, so that the wheels would pass 
over her when it started, a woman identified by letters 


years 
St, ended her life early 
In the handbag, beside the letters, was found a 
letter, rambling in its ‘contents, that predicted the ex- 
istence of life in her body after death AND THAT HER 
HEAD WOULD STILL CONTINUE TO LIVE AFTER 
IT HAD BEEN SEVERED FROM HER BODY. 
“The husband of the women, , was 
notified at the Street address, and he went to 
Hollis in a taxicab. Ho said his wife had been 
from home since NOVEMBER 27. Since the death of 
her Uttle girl, several months ago, he asserted; Mrs. 


Savages Burn Man Alive To Appease “Goddess” 


J{UMAN SAcRIFION is stil practiced among certain 
tribes in Africa. Recently six members of a tribe in 
Sodthern Rhodesia were sentenced to death for burning « 
young man alive in an effort to sppease the “‘rain goddess,”” 
‘a young and beautiful girl. ‘The young man whose life was 
sacrificed was the son of the tribal chief, and he was charged 


with having assaulted the ‘goddess.’ This, the natives 

Yelieved, accounted for the severe drought that afficted 
Rhodesia, and it wos decreed that the chief's son should 
perish at the stake. The natives joined in a wild celebra. 
tion when, soon after the young man's body was burnt to o 
orisp, rain began to fall. = 


